THE CHOICE OF A PRIME MINISTER

a group. Even in 1956 the Liberal Nationals had not been fully absorbed
into the Conservative party.

It must not be thought, however, that the absence of a strict two-
party system gives the Queen a discretion to summon as Prime Minister
whom she pleases.  It is an accepted rule that when a Government is
defeated, either in Parliament or at the polls, the Queen should send for
the leader of the Opposition. There may be two or more parties in
opposition.   But the practice of the present century has created an
'official* Opposition whose leader is 'the leader of the Opposition'
and since 1937 (except from 1940 to 1945) this post has been officially
designated by Mr Speaker in order that the salary provided under the
Ministers of the Crown Act, 1937, may be paid to him. That leader is
associated with the Prime Minister in non-political matters, such as
those connected with the Crown.  It is he who asks questions as to
parliamentary business, though the conversations * behind the Speaker's
Chair' which enable business to be conducted expeditiously are con-
ducted between the Government and the leaders and whips of all the
Opposition parties. The largest party in Opposition is the 'official'
Opposition.

The rule is that on the defeat and resignation of the Government the
Queen should first send for the leader of the Opposition. This rule is
the result of long practice, though it has hardened into a rule compara-
tively recently. Its basis is the assumption of the impartiality of the
Crown. Democratic government involves competing policies and thus
the rivalry of parties. The policy to be forwarded is that which secures
the approval of the House of Commons, subject to the power of the
Government to appeal to the electors. If, therefore, the Government is
defeated in the House of Commons and does not appeal to the people,
or if, having appealed to the people, it is defeated, a new Government
has to be formed. The Queen's task is only to secure a Government,
not to try to form a Government which is likely to forward a policy of
which she approves. To do so would be to engage in party politics. It
is, moreover, essential to the belief in the monarch's impartiality not
only that she should in fact act impartially, but that she should appear
to act impartially. The only method by which this can be demonstrated
clearly is to send at once for the leader of the Opposition.